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A POET IX LANDSCAPE 



By Alfred Trumule. 



( With original illustrations by Bruce Crane.) 

The painting of landscape is subject to perhaps the greatest abuse of anv 
department of art. There is certainly no other in which the hand of incompetency 
so boldly displays itself. To paint the figure requires a serious knowledge of 
form and of the most exquisite niceties of color, light, and shade. The same rule 

applies to the painting of cattle, 
and all forms of still life demand 
accuracy of observation, skill of 
draughtsmanship, and a mastery of 
the rendition of colors and text- 
ures. In landscape, the tyro who 
can neither draw nor paint, but who 
has been schooled to a few tricks 
of brush and palette by an instruc- 
tor, himself frequently, if not com- 
monly, incompetent, produces what 
passes for an effect, and is supposed 
to constitute a picture. Who that 
attends our exhibitions, or visits 
the dealers' galleries, is not familiar with the weary waste of libels on the great 
art of Claude and Ruysdael, of Turner, Constable, Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, and the 
masters whose genius has carcaneted the brow of nature with gems of art, which 
pass the criticism of juries and tradesmen and are given contemptible publicity ? 

The true landscape painter, however, remains as great an artist as the painter 
of history. Indeed, what is his vocation but the chronicling of the history of 
nature, so infinite in its varieties, so endless in its alternations of the lightest 
gayety and tragic gloom? To him nature is as living a thing as humanity itself. 
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He knows and loves the or- 
ganic vitality which burns in 
the mighty bosom of the earth, 
and sends the life-blood pul- 
sating through tree and grass 
and flower. He reads the 
romance of summer showers, 
sweeping over parched fields 
and meadow lands, and of the 
time of the snow, which blan- 
kets and protects the inces- 
santly progressive life of na- 
ture against the fangs of the 
frost. The true landscape 
painter is, in short, a poet as well as an 





" RIPENING GRAIN." 

was no doubt confirmed in him by his 
Wyant, under whom he worked as a pupi 
by its poetic tenderness 
of thought and feeling. 
Born in New York in 
1857, Mr. Crane made 
his first exhibit at the 
National Academy of 
Design in 1878, in a 
shape which demon- 
strated that the influ- 
ence of the veteran 
artist who had been 
his guide had not been 
exercised in vain. Im- 
mediately thereafter he 
went to Europe, where 
he remained several 



" THE GRAY HILL." 

artist. He might be a painter of the 
figure if he chose, but he turns 
to nature in the form in which 
she appeals to him most elo- 
quently. He reaches forth for 
his ideal according to his intel- 
lectual bent, and whether he 
paints his poems in the Homeric 
or the Horatian mood, he is 
I always the poet above all. 

It is among the gentler poets 
of American landscape paint- 
ing that Bruce Crane is to be 
ranked. Predisposed by his own 
nature to idyllic rather than 
heroic themes, this inclination 

early association with the late A. H. 

, and whose own art was distinguished 
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years, painting principally in France, 
and with surroundings and associa- 
tions favorable to the development 
and rounding off of his art. Thus 
the earlier works which attracted pub- 
lic attention to him were mainly of 
French subjects. They were charac- 
terized by picturesqneness of selec- 
tion and excellent local color, were 
executed with boldness and spirit, 
and secured for the artist prompt 
recognition as one of the strong men 
of the advanced school, which found 
expression in the formation of the 
Society of American Artists, of which 
Mr. Crane was an early member. 

In 1882, upon his return to America 
and the establishment of his studio in 
New York, Mr. Crane gradually turned 
his attention to native subjects, always 
in the simpler field of pastoral land- 
scape, and generally drawn from New Jersey or Long Island. And now he began 
the series of charming pictures of whose highest expressiveness the accompany- 
ing illustrations will serve to convey an idea. Summer meadows dappled with 
wild flowers ; winter pastures sheeted in snow ; denuded nature, shivering in the 
chill breath of autumn, or awakening at the reviving caress of spring ; the vaporous 
glimmer of dawn, the tender glory of sunrise, the broad, bold glare of noonday, 
the splendor of sunset, and the mystery of moonlight and the scintillant flash of 
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stars, in turn invited his 
fancy and challenged the 
powers of his brush. For 
some years, while still 
maintaining a studio in 
New York, Mr. Crane 
worked chiefly at his coun- 
try home in Connecticut, 
surrounded by scenes 
which afforded an inces- 
sant temptation to his art, 
and provided him with an 
infinite variety of mate- 
rial congenial to his taste. 
This intimate and sympa- 
thetic communion between 

the artist and his vocation has resulted in giving us one of the most original, sensi- 
tive, and characteristic painters of American landscape to whom our art can lav- 
claim. He is a strong and spirited draughtsman and painter in black and white, 
and has contributed many illustrations to our great magazines. His impressions of 
nature are not merely visual. "\\ "hat he sees he feels, and he paints it as he feels it, 
without either excess or neglect of detail, and without that affectation of technical 
dexterity which demands that surface shall do duty for soul. 
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